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Foreword 

This handbodk has been prepared for general use by all 
teachers in the rural schools of Alaska, but specifically 
for the beginning teacher in the one-room or two-room 
schools of the State. Ihe teacher vdio arrives in a strange 
commuatlty, contract in hand and hope in heart, will be very 
soon faced with the responsibility for the opening of a new 
school term. We offer this booklet as a source of answers 
to some of his more pressing problems and questions. 




Development of the handbook has been a co-operative project 
of the Branch of Education, Bureau '^of Indian Affairs ^ich 
operates 76 day school In Alaska , and the State Department 
of Education sdiich operates approximately 110 rural schools. 
hi two conferences of teachers and education specialists of 
both agencies an effort has been made to point out v^ere the 
answers to some problems and needed statements of policy can 
be found. This in the past has been a need in the experience 
of many teachers. 
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I 

1. At all times the teacher should keep in mind ”What is ny 

job; what does it cover; what is my responsibility in this 
community?” 

> 2. Proceed slowly in attempting* to change existing situations. 

- Show respect for people, their way of life, and their accom- 
plishments in the community. 

3. Person-to-person relationships are important. Respect the 
culture, the knowledge, and thvs ability of others at all times. 

4. ^ke it known that you are willing to accept advice and help. 

If you have made a mistake, admit it, and say that it will 
not happen again. 

5. Do not attempt a business discussion or the solution of any 
problem with a person or persons who have been drinking. 
Establish the policy that no one should come to the school 
when under the influence of alcohol. 

6. Wait. ^ to make home visits until you receive an invitation or 
have a valid reason for a visit. 

7. Make every effort to treat everyone equally; avoid favoritism 
both in classroom and community. 

8. Do not intervene in family problems or arguments. Avoid 
taking sides in community factions or in problems which do 
not affect the school. 

active and respected as a teacher become familiar 
mores of the community. Your conduct at all times 
should reflect the high Standards of ethics of your profession. 

10. ^6 now on foreign ground. In your setting you may be 

at the top educationally, but the chances are you are at a 
low environmentally. Given opportunity, the people of your 
community have much to contribute. You have a common interest - 

^ mutual respect and teamwork relationship 
will bring the high standard of success which you have set. 
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II 

Early arrival at your school is important for planning and prepar- 
ation for the opening day of school. For the state schools it is 
desirable that teachers arrive at destination at least a week be- 
rore the opening of school. Teachers in Bureau-operated schools 
are requested to be on duty two weeks prior to the opening date or 
as directed by the Area Office in Juneau. 

For this pre-school preparation it is recommended: 

1. Contac t person in charcre to obtain kevs for school 
ana quarters. 

Become acquainted with the living quarters ; unpack 
personal errects; check tne oil stoves for safety and 
determine the source of water supply. It may be 
necessary to boil or purify all drinking water. 

Familiarize yourself with instructions and manuals 
issued by the manufacturers of mechanical equipment 
at the school. 

Arrange a conference with the janitor to establish a 
mutual understanding of the duties he will be perform- 
ing daily, weekly, and monthly. Develop a schedule 
and Witten check list of duties. Instruct the janitor 
to clean, dust, and prepare the classrooms for the 
opening day of school. Discuss with him the operation 
or the light plant and/or other mechanical equipment 
of the school. 

Cl^ck acc^ulated mail for instructions^ purchase 
o^ts ana/or manitests, etc. Handle as required; 
rile all offici^ correspondence for future reference. 

Check new supplies and books against pi^irchase orders 
and/or manifests. 

Conduct a pre-registration of beginners and new 
students in the community. Check cumulative 
folders and prepare folders for the new students, 
list name, date of birth, and indicate tentative 
placement of all pupils. 

Select appropri ate materials to be used on the first 
aay or school. Make the classroom attractive and 

centers of interest, an attractive 
bulletin board, and a library display regardless of 
a crowded classroom, use material and pictures from 
environment, plus something foreign to environment 
which will arouse interest and desire to learn. This 
TTT u begin a museum nook. (See section 

xXX**ne j 
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Plan the activities for the openingr day of school* 
in your written plan for this important day be certain 
that you provide ample activity and materials so that 
transition from vacation to school can be a valuable 
learning experience for the children. 

^epare lesson plans in general and outline form for 
tne rirst weex or school. 

Professional books and periodicals should be readily 
available in the classroom or office for your personal 
use. Every teacher is expected to provide himself 
With niatGrisil which will GdlvsncG his professions! 
competency. The list of recommended references on 
page 32 should be helpful. 

Plan wi th the advisory 'school board or village council, 
a meetrng or the community in the school. Begin at 
this first meeting to establish with parents written 

objectives for the year. Such goals might well 
include agreement on standards ofj 

(a) attendance and promptness, 

(b) grooming, 

(c) behavior on playground and school bus, 

(d ) suitable dress , 

(e) manners and courtesy, 

(f) developing a sense of responsibility for 
specific tasks, 

(g) care of school property, 

(h) transportation of school children. 

Schedules of the health clinic and visits of the school 
nurse should be arranged so that they will not interfere 
with classroom routine. The village officers and/or 
advisory school board members should be given a part in the 

pro^am and place on the speakers* platform at community 
meetings. ^ 

Establish a team-work relationship between home and school; 

(a) Encourage school visitations 

(b) Use resource people in the community 
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(c) Explore the advantages of a mothers* club or 
home-school organization, 

relaSonship year ndll depend on a good teachea>-cammunity 
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III 

’ • -,^!jlg„gg licy for all rural schools shall be to conduct a full 
aay or classes on the first day of school. 

Introduction of teacher and pupils will be a prijnarv and 
Impurtanx: activity.' ' 

(a) Assign desks 



(b) Exchange background information, have discussion 
period for getting acquainted. 



rapport in an enjoycd>le group activity such as: 

(a) music, singing, or listening, 

(b) reading a story, 

(c) playing a game, 

(d> developing a simple choral reading. 

^he classroom and interest centers such as: 

(a) library, 

(b) plants, 

(c) aquarium, etc., 

(d) school j^ard and facilities. 
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^ur of the school facilities should be conducted by the 
teaser, custodian, or ah older pupil for orientation of 
beginners and transfer students. Show 



(a) heating system, 

(b) lavatories. 



(c) where to hang wraps. 



(d) new equipment, 

(e) fire fighting equipment. 



the results. Delav 
or vision and hearing until later in moSthlf 
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Teacher-pupil planning will be needed to; 

(a) Plan fire drill procedure and participate in the 
first practice, 

(b) Establish safety rules for playground, local hazards 
(if pertaining to the school) and school buses. 

(0) Establish school playground boundaries. 

(d) Establish by discussion with the children standards of 
behavior, courtesy, and citizenship which will lead to 
self-discipline. Be sure that all children understand 
what is expected of them in respect to all phases of 
school conduct. If definite rules of behavior are 
developed, the rules may become a part of the school 
code of behavior which pupils should write for themselves. 

(e) Develop a sense of pride and responsibility in keeping 
the building, lavatories, and equipment in good condition, 

(f) Plan classroom calendars, weather charts, bulletin board, 
science table, and daily procedure for maintaining an 
orderly and attractive school environment. (See section 



Evaluation by the pupils of what has been accomplished in any 
school day is a valuable learning activity. On opening day. 



(a) Older children write a story ”What We Did in School 
Today,” 

(b) Primary pupils prepare a picture of the activity of the 
day. These should be mailed to ybur Area Field Office 
(BlA)-or to Anchorage Office (State schK? 

Interest center suggestions for the first day ; 



(a) Rock garden or aquarium 

(b) New library books 

(c) Puzzles and games 

(d) New or interesting picture 

(e) Floral arrangement 

(f) Collection of rocks, minerals, or seashells 









IV 

•1* Familiarize yourself with the materials on hand. Refer 
to Inventory and/or the Annual Requisition for the list 
texts , equipment , and supplies . 

Textbooks are a tool for learning, but not the only tool 
the teacher should employ. The textbook should be regarded 
as one of several tools in the teaching of a subject area. 
Substitute socialized activity fo? the textbook recitation 
whenever possible. Use every opportunity to relate the 
text to the experiences and needs of the child, and enrich 
the subject matter with resources within the community. 

2. Refer to accumulative records . Study all available infor- 
mation including test scores, achievement levels , health 
records and recommendations of former teachers. 

3. Issue textbooks and other instructional materials as the 
need for tnem arises. Take time to assess the achievement 
and needs of your pupils and to become acquainted with them. 
When the pupils receive new books they should receive also 

a demonstration of the proper methods of opening, using, and 
caring for books. 

M^e a tentative schedule of activity for each day. This 
scneauie of work snouia rirst be planned in detail by the 
teacher, then planned with the pupils, and posted in the 
classroom. The daily schedule should be attractive and 
appealing to the children. At first you may need to make 
frequent revisions to meet the needs of the school. The 
children will come to understand the plan as an outline of 
activity which is flexible but dependable. At the end of 
the first month mail a copy of the progrewn to your Area 
Field Office. A sample plan on page 18 may be used as a guide. 

5* ^aduaily begin the process of grouping for effective teach* 
ing and learning. (Refer to Guide Lines for Grouping, 
page 12.) 

6* A plan for maintaining the school file will be found on 
pages to 45 of the General instructions or pages 47 and 
48 of We Teach Alaska . Become familiar with the plan 
and se© tnatr the f^le is in order# 

(a) Cumulative records are a vitally important part of the 
school file. They should include the necessary vital 
statistics, the pupil’s test scores, grades, and 
periodic samples of his work. 
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7* ^ke provision for a readiness program and for necessary 

re-reacning and review. — — ^ 

(a) Differences in home environments and in the develop- 
ment patterns of children make it necessary for the 
school to supply a period of preparation for reading 
which will vary i;i length. No child should be forced 
or hurried into reading before he is physically . and 
mentally able, or until he is well adjusted socially 
and emotionally. 

(b) Readiness is a term used most often in reference to 
beginners in school, but it exists at all levels in 
the elementary grades. Authorities say that when a 
reader misses no more th\an one word out of every 
twenty running words and can answer three of four 
questions ^out material read, the teacher can 
asstpe He is reading at the appropriate level. If 
he IS unable to meet this simple test, he is not 
ready for reading at the level tested. 

(c) i^ch time during the first year in school will be 
devoted to doing, seeing, hearing, feeling, talking, 
<^a singing. Devices, games, experiences, and time 
for development of these skills are essential® 

must be subordinated to these activities 
at first, and should occur in relation to, and as 
an outgrowth of, this larger area of learning. 

Such activity leads naturally to "experience read- 
ing, which should be practiced each day. (Refer 
TO Lamoreaux and Lee, Learning to Read Thr ough 
Experience, pages 116-144, for a c^piete plan for 
aeveiopment of this type of reading. An example 

Of an experience reading chart will be found on 
page 24.) 
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Guidelines for grouping are suggested as follows: 

(a) In the mi^ti-grade school it is possible to break 
down definite boundary lines between "grades" as 
we think of them, and to form flexible groupings 
or most effective learning. The teacher must 
operate fewer classes with larger groups, and thus 
rigid placement by grades is largely eliminated. 

P"’='Po?es in the one-classroom situation 
P'^pils will work in three large groups : 

(1) Primary, id^ich will include beginners 
and/or levels 1, 2, and 3; 




o 









m^m 


















(2) Intermediate, or levels 4, 5, and 6, and 

(3) Upper, or gp?ades 7 and 8. 

(c) In a two- teacher school the conventional groups of 
^ginners, and/or 1, 2, and 3 should be formed in 
instructional groups to best serve the ability levels 
represented* In the upper grades grouping should be 
according to need, particularly for instruction in 
reading skills. 

• ^ 

(d) It is to be expected that some grouping will cut 
across all ”^ade” lines, depending upon purpose and 
need. Occasionally large blocks of time will be 

"y pupils working independently at their desks 
wh^e the teacher moves from one to another giving 
individual help as needed. 

(e) Flexible groups of children can work together for 
some of the following purposes: 

Interest group - to explore an area of special 
interest. 



Teamwork group - in which two pupils work together. 

Tutorial group - in which a capable leader helps 
others in a planned and guided situation. 

Research group - to find answers to specific Questions. 
Class grouping for common learnings. 



Combined class grouping for common learnings. 

Combined class groupings for activities such as 
Choral reading, instructional films, dramatiza- 
tion, music, art, or audience reading. 

Ability group - in which those pupils of similar 
levels of achievement are grouped for instruction 
in basic skills. 



(f ) Important points to remember in connection with gl l 
types of grouping are that the teacher should never 

S regardless 

grouping no group will ever be 
conqpletely homogeneous. 
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!• During this period the organization of the school should 
have developed irom day to 'day so tliat by the end’ of the 
month or September it nas HeHnite form and is functioning 
smoothly. The classroom management and control should be 
so well understood that no discipline problems exist. 
Behavior goals set with parents and children should now 
be an accepted part of daily living, 

2* Classroom procedure should be well established . The program 
or activities should he posted in the classroom where all 
children can refer to it. Teacher-pupil planning should be 
an established part of activity each day. Children should 
have developed confidence in the teacher and the school, 
and should be growing in the capacity for getting along 
happily and successfully with others. 

3, yis is the time to plan for the fall testing program . 
Teachers snoi^o use these tests as a guide but hot as 
the sole basis for any remedial program or any particular 
pupil guidance problem. Test results become a part of 
the student’s cumulative folder. The Bureau schools will 
test their pupils the second week of October, The State 
schools begin testing the last week of September, 

4, The end of the first month is a good time for the teacher 
to evaluate the school program . The following check-list 
IS suggested as a means of evaluation, to which the teacher 
should add questions pertinent to the situation as it exists. 
The first part of the check list deals with the children 

and their attitudes, the second with the classroom environ- 
ment, the third with the parents and community, and the 
fourth with the teacher, 

(a) The Children 



Are the children happy and well-adjusted to the 
school situation? 

Is there warmth and rapport between pupils 
and teacher? 

Is there freedom from pressure and tension 
in school? 

Do the children show respect, courtesy, and 
consideration toward one another? 

Do the children show habits of good personal 
grooming? 



I 
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Are they regular in attendance? 

Are they reporting promptly for both morning 
and afternoon sessions? 

Are children diligent in preparing and 
completing assignments? 

Is there evidence of inspired learning? 

Does each child have an opportunity to succeed 
and to receive recognition for doing some one 
thing well? 

(b) Classroom 

Is the classroom neat, clean, and attractive? 

Is there orderly freedom in arrangement of 
classroom furniture for group instruction? 

Have centers of interest been provided? 

Do bulletin boards inspire interest and learning? 

a. Are they changed at least every two weeks? 

b. Are the pupils’ ideas and work represented? 

Are samples of children’s work attractively 
displayed? 

Has the daily schedule been posted? 

Is the schedule followed, with provision for 
daily planning of activity by teacher and pupils? 

Is the library corner attractively arranged and 
are books frequently changed? 

Have arrangements been made for regular delivery 
of library materials toy your- school? (These are 
obtainable from the State Library Services, 

Alaska Office Building, Juneau, Alaska.) 

Are encyclopedias and other resource materials 
being used? 

Are pupil work folders being maintained? 

Is written work consistently corrected, discussed 
and returned to the pupil? 
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(e) Parents and CoJiunimity 

Has there been a strengthening of teamwork 
relationships with parents? 

Is there a cooperative sharing of responsibility 
with community leaders? 

Is there.a. good working relationship with the 
school board or council? 

Has a home-school organization been formed? 

Do parents come to the school to consult with the 
teacher concerning problems which their children 
encounter? 



(d) Teacher 

i 

Is my placing adequate? Do I make my own plans 
in sufficient detail to enable me to give effective 
leadership in planning with the pupils? 

Have I made provision for acquiring professional 
magazines and current publications? 

Do I maintain a shelf for professional books and 

periociicals where I can find the material when 
I need it? 

Have purchase orders and/or manifests been checked 
against supplies received? 

Are school files in oi*der? 



Have I an orderly means of keeping valuable 
reference material? a 4.c 



attractlvely and appropriately 
example for the class? 

Am I neat and clean? 



as an . 



kind, fair, and understanding in mv 
relations with my pupils? o*‘“J.ng in my 

voice?^®^®**^^ ^ * weU-modulated tone 
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Bus classroom schedule is presented as a suggestion only. The teacher will want to 
dev^op a schedule to meet the needs of the particular situation. The place of the 
subject matter in the schedule is not important as long as the requirements are met. 
Flexibility IS the keyword to good classroom scheduling. The schedule should be 
posted in a prominent place for easy reference by the students. 
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VII 

courses are provided by the State for children 
schoole are available. Pupils who 
enter the public schools after one or more years of study 
by correspondence often experience difficulty in adjusting 
to a new environment and curriculum. 

l” grade is by no means always 

attend school or to study at home. 

progress more rapidly due to age and 
development, but need basic background enrichment. 

may need special consideration by the teacher. 
Der^nL? ?i 5*'®*’® ®*'® transient workers and service 
attendan/.o**^***^ ^ildren have had irregular or interrupted 

need^indivi-rt,«?°**22^®i- children wiU 

asSr.^ ”**®" entering a new school to 

assure good social and emotional adjustment. 

described in the following 
material from the B.l.a. We Teach in Alaska: 
t^« children are taught by parents'^o" speak in low~ 

which are often inaudible when reciting in the class- 

is^'vew^e^ndah!?^*’ strive to show them that while this 

^lassS situations, in the 

hoSf5°S"* where one speaks to a number of people, it is 

o speak in tones easily understood by the whole group. 

TOnSotf oi irrficate that they do not understand 

deeeiSo! instructions. Their silence often 

inexperienced teacher. It is wan to check 
u^erstanding through "teU.ing back" or demoStration 

ftand *'®®P®"®?- It is well for ale teacher to u^er- 
be answeSd\y“«yes°? negative wiU invariably 

children often strive to keep 
»■? the same level. Group^llise. 
Praise of^^n’nd?.rf5^®?^^''\“ encouraging better work. 

^tends t^Mvf i® ^®®*^ “®®“* ''®t5' discreetly, as 

mLv ^ ®" °’’i®®'= I’itter jealousy. 

Prominence often inviSo^?'® reluctant to assume leadership. 

A S invites disparagement from other students. 
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For some children, a sense of time has not been developed 
and they may appear at school at 6:00 a«m« or 10:00. At 
8:30, or one-half hour before school time, a bell rung long 
and loudly is helpful to those within hearing distance. 

There are groups that place great importance upon "saving 
face”. In many villages, discipline problems are not 
recognized as such; ther^ore, some children appear heedless 
in school, but seldom are willfully disobedient. They will 
respect a firm teacher. A teacher who displays frequent 
irritation suffers a loss of face with them. 

Simple, uncomplicated games are appreciated ar^ can be 
used in many teaching situations. There are those youngsters 
who are easily discouraged, so it is important that learnings 
be sequential and within their ability to achieve. Too many 
concepts presented at one time are very confusing. 

Many will be highly sensitive to group opinion. The wise 
teacher capitalizes upon this characteristic in establishing 
and maintaining discipline. 



Ka yak 



This is a kayoU. 

This is a yellow kaycil<- 
This is my fa+her’s koyok. 
My fa+her will hutvl'. 

Me will hun+ in +he Uoyak. 




Fall Time 

We see 0 eese. 

We see geese •flying. 
The geese are 
i ng sou+h. 

The geese are flying 
to a warm place. 
Fall fime is here. 
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Experience TJeading Ghar+s 

The desired approcicin 4o composing *Hne reoding char+^ 
Is •for +he s+uden+s to draw the iUuetra+ions and to 
^r+icipd+e^ in contritoating to tine story: 
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*Prinnarv Gu»d» Chcur^* 
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Teacher Aids 
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Color 




Write 


'V= 7 ^ 


“Draw 


1 2 9 % S C» 7 


Ccunf 




Pic+ure 




Cu+ 





one 


1 


first 


two 


2 


second 


three 


3 


third 


•four 


4 


fourth 


•Five 


5 


fifth 


six 


6 


sixth 


seven 


7 


seventh 


eight 


8 


eighth 


nine 


q 


ninth 


ten 


lO 


tenth 
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Color Crutde 





y«Moyy 




blue 




^reen | 


orange 


j p>«'‘ 




pMvpie 


1 




O Q 


a Q— 


O O 


U (J 


rT3 orn 
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All colors ncrlr represen+ed here. More cors coo loe oddecl. 
Construction paper is used and color nome added. 

Science Evaluation Chart 
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Wha+ we did 


What we found out 






> 


■Ro\ters help 


J 




Wheels help 








15arr»ps help 



ti 



This chart can 
be used as a 
•Polio w- up for 
science experirnen+S 
on any . 
level. 
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Wall Chart tor Class Weighing and Measuring 
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What ^houia I Wear Today ? 
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Kumtoers 
aod . 
SyrviboVs 



(?ed ribbon ond white 
ribbon “Fastened 
-together and drawn 
through slots ot top 
and botVonr). TWvs may 
also toe used as a 
check to see it room 
temperature is correct 
by checking room 
thermometer ogainst 
mark on chart. 



Envelopes may be stapled 
on weather chart tor 
jpockets. Symbols can b© used 
W suo, rain, snou^, clouds, e*te. 
OoU cutouts and clothing Con 
be bought or mode, or cut out 
catalogs. 

Temperature and weather 
conditions are on paper 
strips inserted into slots. 

y __ Packets 
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Helps needed will vanj in eoch 
school. These are sugges+ions. 
Hove each child trace outline 
of his hand on colored paper; 
print his name and cut out 
These are kept in envelope 
tacked to chart and are 
changed weekly or monthly. 
Hands may be attached with 
tacks, staples or stick- its. 

- CLASSROOM HELPER CHART 
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Thb Time Gruide -for +eachGr- 
pupil p\anning is sugges+ed as 
one +hQ+ children nnoy -find 
i^+epesting and helpful in 
following daily scheduled ac- 
tivi+ies. Spaces may loefiUsd 
in +o indicQ+e subjec+fo be 
worked on, sfudied or wri+fen, 
fo sui+ your needs. The sepo- 
rafe secfions con be in differ- 
ent colors to provide an o+froc- 
five guide to catch the \nterest 
H of the pupils 
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The section which follows carries information to aid the teacher 
In counseling pupils who wish to app3.y for admission to boarding 
schools conducted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Although such 
counselincf may or may not beo'in duringf the first month of the school 
term, it is the responsibility of the teacher to offer guidance to 
prospective high school pupils. 

The child who is eligible by reason of Native extraction^ and is 
mialified emotionally and scholastically to attend Bureau of Indian 
Affairs boarding schools should be given encouragoncnt lund assistance 
In making application at the proper time. 
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Preparation of Applications for admission to Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Boarding Schools requires definite information, therefore, 
attention to detail is important. 

Some information must be given on every blank line. This infor- 
mation must be authentic, accurate, "ana up to date. 

Applications must be accompanied by 

Medical Heport 

Report of Academic Records 

Report of Results of Recent Achievement Tests 

Without these it is necessary to return applications for completion. 
This Cuuses undue delay, lessens the likelihood for favorable 
action, and may even result in loss of opportunity for acceptance. 

As an aid in determining a completed application the following 
check list is suggested; 

1. Did applicant apply for admission to boarding school 

previously? If so, give particulars^ 



2. Are two copies of the application submitted? 

3. If the application signed by the applicant? (Student 
is not required to sign Wrangell application.) 

4. Is the application signed by parent or guardian? 

5. Has the parent *s or guardian’s signature on the applica- 
tion been witnessed? 

6. Has religious preference been indicated? 

7. Are the school records attached to the application? 

Achievement Test Scores ^ Anecdotal Records 

Teacher’s Statement “ffinunization Chart 

8. Is the Medical Report signed by parent or guardian? 

9. Has the parent or guardian’s signature on the Medical 
Report been witnessed? 

10. Did the application come through welfare channels? 

11. Does the applicant have problems of social adjustment? 
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12 . Is there a school available to the applicant? If so, 
is it suitable to the applicant’s needs ? 

13. Was the application submitted because of overcrowded 
conditions in the local school? 

14. Is the applicant qualified as far as degree of Native 
blood is concerned? 

15. Is the applicant academically retarded? 

16. Is applicant out of school this year? If so, give 
particulars. 



By following closely the above suggestions most of the common 
hazards encountered in submitting applications will be eliminated 
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LIST OF PROFESSIONAL REFERENCES COMPILED FOR AND RECOMMENDED 
TO TEACHER IN RURAL SCHOOLS OF ALASKA 

Administration 

Alexander, W. M. Are You a Good Teacher? 1959, Rinehart, 

$1.00 

Abraham, W. Handbook For the New Teacher, 1959, Rinehart, 

$1.00 



Arts and Crafts 

nSrdt, M. H. Teaching Art in the Elementary School , 1954, 
Rinehart, §6.0b 



Audio-Visual Material 

Bachman, J. Vi^. to Use Audio-Visual Materials , 1956, 
Association Press, $l*'o6' ' 

Dale, Edgar Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, 1954, Holt, 
$7.75 



Scienci s 

Navarra, John Gabriel and Joseph Zafforoni Science Today for 
The Elementairy School Teacher , 1960, Row tetersori, $6.4o 



Guidan(5e 

' (^eer, E. S. and C. E. Rotter Learning to Know Your Pupils, 
Univ. Pub, $0.92 = 



Health and Hygiene 

kvans, kucn; ihelma I. Bacon, and Joe Stapleton Physical 
Education in the Elementary Schools, 1958, Mc^aw (fill, 
* 50 !^ 

Redl, Fritz, Mental Hygiene in Teaching , 1951,. Harcourt, Brace 



Lan< 



l ouage and Literature 

Hatchett, ^hel ti. and Donald H. Hughes Teachiy tonguage 
Arts in Elementary Schools, 1956, Ronald, $$.00 



Library 

"“Touglas, Mary B. Teacher- Librarian's Handbook, 1949, ALA $2*75 



Mathematics 

riarting, Maurice L., Henry Von Engen, Lois Knowles, E. Glenadine 
Gibb, Charting the Course for Arithmetic 

Spitzer, H. G. Practical Classroom Procedures for Enriching 
Arithmetic Elementary' , Websber,' $4.5^ 



Music 

Myers, L. K. Teaching Children Music in the Elementary 
Schools, 195^, $5.75 ' 



Reading 

Hildreth, Gertrude H. Teaching Reading , 1958, Holt, $6.00 

Kottmeyer, W. Teacher ^s Guide for Remedial Reading , 1959, 
Webster, $4. 6b ' ' 

Lamoreaux, Lillian A. and Lee, Doris M. Learning to Read 
Through Experience, 1943, Appleton, Century , $2 .66 " 



Remedial Teaching 

brueckner, Leo J. , and Bond, Guy L. The Diagnosis and 

Treatment of Learning Difficulties , A'pplei:bn, $5.95 



Social Studies 

Jarolimek, John Social Studies in Elementary Education , 
1959, Macmillan, $5.^5 



Speech 

barrett, H. Practical Methods in Speech 1959, Holt, $3.75 

Scott, L. B. and Thompson, J. J. Talking Time (pr.), 
Webster, $3.60 



Spelling 

Hildreth, G. Teaching Spelling: A Guide to Basic Principles 

and Practices . Holt, $4.50 " 



All books listed above may be ordered from: 

The J. K. Gill Company 
2005 Third Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 
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XI 

Teachers may write to the following sources for information 
concerrdng free or rental audio-visual material and other 
teaching aids: 



Pictures, Inc. (free and rental film - 16 mm) 

811 6th Avenue 
Anchorage, Alaska 

University of Alaska (film, brochures and pamphlets) 

College, Alaska 

Mr. Fred Kohli (free and rental film) 

Box 2079 

Anchorage, Alaska 

Department of Library Service (books) 

Alaska Office Building 
Juneau, Alaska 

Department of Fish and Oame (free film - 16 ram) 

Biological Research Dlv. 8 
Shattuck Building 
Juneau, Alaska 

Department of Health (free film - 16 mm) 

Alaska 'Off ice Building 
Juneau^ Alaska 

U. S. Forest Service (free film - 16 mm) 

Federal Building 
Juneau, Alaska 

Division of Tourism & Economic Development (brochures) 

Box 2391 
Juneau, Alaska 



Jie State Department of Education maintains a lending library of 
film-strips and 16 mm film for State-operated schools. 

(Refer to General Instructions, pp 40-41, to the catalog 
of striprffilm, or write to 

Anchorage Office 
Alaska Department of Education 
P. 0. Box 1079 
Anchorage, Alaska) 

Teachers in B.I.A. schools may obtain film from Area Field Offices 
at Fairbanks, Nome, and Bethel. 



